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PUBLISHED BY “In reply to the proposition respecting my sarily, have been involved in, had he engaged 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., much valued and endeared brother E. S. de-|in them; and the result, to his own mind, was 
ceased; I donot know that I can add much to tranquility and peace.” 
sbveny Givi: teat tee Gatland ‘gat entetes; paps what — _ a Monthly Meeting can} I have heard dear E. that thou art steady 
sis adil: "Plasdpcetianeniek Gs cbaiiben die Five S2Y of bis worth. My ecquamiaence with him and attentive to business, and was glad. Do 
‘was of long standing, even from early years,/not understand me, in this concern for thee, as 
‘and although his situation was such as often|being prompted by any motive but the most 
exposed him to temptation, his deviations from |affectionate care and solicitude for thy good. 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | i} 6 paths of rectitude were fewer, and of less| Receive it as a motherly warning to stand on 
AGENT. | magnitude, than those of most, left as he was|thy guard against the seductive influence of 
| without parental care and guardianship. This} libertine spirits and examples, which abound 
|L know, for he was an inmate in our house|and will injure thee, unless thou keep near the 
PERE = from the time of my marriage with his brother principle and power of divine light and love, 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. until he settled in Alexandria; and, soon after, which is nigh, even in the heat and in the 
The following letter from Deborah Stabler,| married my sister. Subsequently to thattime,|mouth (that speaks under its direetion.). . . . 
late of Sandy Spring, Maryland, to a young|as well as antecedently, the most endearing in-| ‘Thy aunt, with sincere desires for thy best 
nephew, engaged in business in the city ofjintercourse subsisted between our families 5) interest here and hereafter, 
Washington, and separated from his father’s|and I may say, with truth, that I believe every Desoran STaBLer. 
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family, is offered to the pages of the [ntelli-| obligation resting upon the christian character| iS tial 
y pegs | ORG g upon ihe 
gencer, as a valuable relic. ‘The young man,|was largely exemplified in him. My opportu-| For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


to whom it was addressed, informed the writer|nity of witnessing the discharge of social, rela-| Ay incident came to my knowledge, during 
of this notice that the impression, which it made/|tive, and religious duties was extensive, and/g Jate journey, which is so interesting that T 
on his mind, was of the happiest character, |that through a long course of years. [ think) fee) a strong desire to make it known for the 
often recurring, and reanimating his virtuous|his mother died when he was about 12 or 13| comfort of those who are seeking the truth, al- 
resolutions. W. S. iyears old, and his father when he was about | though the issue of it has not yet been decided. 
_ 18 or 19. His guardians procured for him, a) Should the account meet the eyes of any who are 
situation with a friend in liule York, one of re-| immediately concerned, 1 hope they will ex- 
My der Hephne— ccna Hae, peezab sundng 1 earth aning beseech bry L Bare ink, in coeiderne 
have been, so often, thinking of thy situation| being oa ‘d - h the business a ‘}of my object. Others will not be able to, nor 
since thy brother and his wile left «Be ne mga on. a o pert ape = oe per that they should, identify the 
hee, alone,/associate connected with it, his master gave|case, ‘I'he circumstances 1 have from good 
1a we! — of = very small — of this|him up before he was of age, and his brother authority. 
wicked w alien’ is Be deed as : 
eee een aeaaae one ete eens ee a Some years ago, a young man, belonging to 
of dedication, that I concluded I saw no way sa leemeter ek io ies » hours in madlien m Vieall” meeting of F riends in the state of Maryland, 
cancel the obligation which maternal Jove and| and ‘a or < atifie ania He canaanie d jecaiecn Gangagen dts eens 9 eae 
feeling have imposed upon me, but by telling! busi +i chien ndria in 1792, and board di ee ee adie Oa 
thee how anxiously my mind has, often beealthe family of Toh Butel neato mar cia her father’ Rena snene Shee Sy ae 
engaged on thy account. [tis a time my dear| whi hI ‘h ie d hi - commemorat Feereeny ot sanrnengn 5 Se ee 
E., most critically important with thee, and|¢ sai beneiog to ta it md th aaank. em tens, daring, dant: SOE ee a FENG 
every temptation to shun the cross, if sielladiteens sine hin f Se loeeelalbe gail coal aroma paid a visit of afew days to her hus- 
to, will weaken thy strength to meet the next ar as ene a al , Stee rene s relations, but whether at that time, or 
with firmness ; and vice versa, every time thou| Divine wae wrought nt Coal » amie his previously, her mind had become exercised on 
withstandest, firmly, and overcomest presenta-| mind ast inde > hin te canine i ill 1 i dhears berg. apr psdbte pbs. AE 
tions of evil, even of a doubtful character (for| all iam to Divine disposal ; and wel ‘ao sec ar orate wr samt syns 
in that form they sometimes, bewilder the eae Lealnishe eened aie hee th ‘aon a y ad her, and the result of her feelings and reflec. 
wary mind,) thy strength will increase anilea - a signally dispens d Dai d een aes ee 
thou wilt grow stronger and stronger in ower| y a > th bi ‘ atte d at his sr ve eee ate, Renata eesnann 0 
and wisdom and become established a oe — th a ea \ off aa Als early | assistance of a servant woman whom her father 
doing, to thy own peace and comfort and —" ——. a a ree ee had sent to perform the menial services, and 
ng, to Pp : niort and the/menced a short time previously to my sistet’s|bore her testimony to the Truth, by doing 
a of thy Heavenly Father, who will care/death in 1809. I believe few ever passed/these labors with her own hands. She also, 
cela rdy i gaat Salt more hunliaing cmon fi pated wih bt faba nthe he et 
heast. ee ie o a “ye _ < . . ie byiso doing offended him. . 
TO cites. oe nat nak au cl an rm - m™D ok en awe . hel During the visit above mentioned, she be- 
exposed situation, the an *" ther de yjnatural man. Lerhaps something may %e/came warmly attached to the principles and 
ion, pis of thy dear de-| gathered from this account, but thy memorial|:he manner of life prevailing in the neighbor- 


) 2 ie , ret > > - | . 
_parted father, his godly, circumspect life andj that lives in my heart, concerning aim, is more/ hood, where, I may venture to say, some of the 


conduct, his peaceful close, and the many good | precious than words. ‘examples she witnessed, were examples of 
aon he had done; [ said in my heart,oh!} “I may further state having heard him| honesty, plainness and simplicity ; and as she 
the ree nae rae his name, but|speak, with gratitude, of the impressions made} adyanced in spiritual growth, it became her 
done with time a all its ae er ea ty Sy 238 ) . cue ee duty, net eee re _ — language 
it came into my mind to send the epee + " bi ely ; 5 tat tal sipeiiee-*y rion years) herself, but to teach it to herchildren, and also, 
of a. little historical : _the a transcriptiafter his mother. IT also recollect his stating to! 19 clothe herself in the modest attire becoming 

uttie historical account which I wrote when|me his scrupulously rejecting many solicitations|, }ymble christian. In the 9th month of last 
applied to, by a committee appointed to pre-jto join with popular associations, or political) y.ar, being now, again at home, she wrote to 
pare a memorial concerning him, for any in-jand religious institutions of the day: and have| ne of har selationa. desiring that application 
te in my power to give. [ here subjoin|heard him give the most clear and convincing} might be made for her admission into the Soci- 
shee Get may ri acceptable and useful to reasons for declining such a union of action, as ety of Friends. Isaw that letter, and it was 

» by the powerful language of an excellent|incompatible with his convictions on the beat-| written in terms which, to me, indicated a pure 
rs ling, connection and intercourse he must, neces-! and right concern. There was not expressed 
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ln it any over-wrought excitement, or splendid cial distinctions based exclusively upon color. 
prospects o; usefulness, or high attainment, but Of course, cultivated or fashionable people will 
an earnest conviction that her duty consisted in not receive colored persons of inferior culture 
striving to do the will of her Heavenly Father and worldly resources, but the rule of discrim-| 
while on earth. I may further say that her re-|ination is scarcely more rigorous against these 
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‘indicate superior refinement. He enjoys an 
enviable reputation as a naturalist, and has 
published a volume on the birds of Jamaica, 
illustrated by his own pencil, which displays 
both literary and scientific merit of a high order. 
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quest was presented to the meeting, and they 
appointed a committee to pay her a visit. 

[I cannot doubt that this incident will afford 
to some others as much satisfaction as it has 
done to me. How different it is from those we 
often meet with where members of the society, 
situated remotely from their friends, lapse into 
the fashions and the practices of the world, let 
fall our righteous testimonies, and are swept 
away by the flood of worldly mindedness! 
The cause of the difference is apparent. In 
one case, the mind, if it ever were centred on 
the right foundation, has been drawn away by 
the enticements of the world, or has found the 
cross too heavy a burthen; in the other, obe- 
dience has been yielded to the inspeaking 
voice, that “true light” that John speaks of, 
and the consequence has been the commence- 
ment of redemption from evil. We cannot 
doubt that all would be preserved in righteous- 
ness and purity, were they willing to submit 
their own wills to the will of God. 

I am willing, also, to mention an instance of 
the happy effects produced by the faithfulness 
of a righteous young woman whose father was 
a wealthy man anda silaveholder, The light 
of truth shining in her mind, convinced her of 
the injustice of holding slaves and she reason- 
ed with him, under these holy impressions. 
Through the agency of her love and concern 
he became convinced himself and, eventually, 
liberated all his slaves. The essential part of 
this example is worthy of consideration, that is, 
the influence of filial love. This inestimable 
gift was surely, not bestowed upon the young, 
without the intention on the part of the Donor| 
that its benefits should be mutual. Some of 
this interesting class are hardly aware of how 
much the happiness of their parents and their 
friends depends upon their faithfulness to the 
teachings of the Divine Spirit. | 


W. S. 
4th mo. 10th 1850. 
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than against whites. They are received at the| He’ is one of the stipendiary magistrates of the 
| 


|‘ King’s House”—it is thus the governor’sjisland upon a salary of £500 sterling per 


. ° . ° | 
residence is styled—and they are invited to his|annum. 


table with fastidious courtesy. The wife of the} Mr. Hill—for there can be no impropriety in 
|present mayor of Kingston is a “ brown”|my mentioning a name which its owner has 
woman—that is the name given to all the inter-| made so honorable—stated to me an extraordi- 
mediate shades between a decided white and|nary fact in the cultivation of the pimento, 
!decided black complexion—so also is the wite|which is worth repeating, and lest no more fa- 


> ° . 
of the receiver-general himself, one of the|vorable opportunity may occur, I will mention 


most exalted public functionaries on the|it here. 
island. The island of Jamaica furnishes nine tenths 
One unacquainted with the extent to whcih|of all the pimento that is the subject of com- 
ithe amalgamation of races has gone here, is|merce throughout the world. _And yet, Mr. 
constantly liable to drop remarks in the pre-|Hill says, that there is not a pimento walk on 
sence of white persons, which, in consequence|the island which has been cultivated from seed 
of the mixture of blood that may have taken| planted by human hands. On the contrary, 
place in some branch of their families, are like-|all the seed is scattered about with the reyecta- 
ly to be very offensive. 1 was only protected|menta of the birds, and when it comes up, the 
from frequent contre temps of this kind, by the|bushes and shrubberry by which it happens to 
timely caution of a lady, who, in explaining its|be surrounded, are cut away from about it, and 
propriety, said that unless one knows the|thus the pimento walk is laid out. The same 
whole collateral kindred of a family in Jamaica|thing, he said, was true of the guava. He inti- 
|he is not safe in assuming that they have not|mated an impression that a proper analysis of 
some colored connections. the soil in which the seed germinated would 
One of the most distinguished barristers on| probably reveal the secret, hitherto inviolate, 
the island is a colored man, who was educated |by the aid of which the pimento could be cul- 
at an English university, and ate his terms at|tivated like other fruit from the seed. 
Lincoln’s Iun, as must all barristers who wish| This statement becomes the more astonishing 
to practise here ; the judicial authorities of the|when the fact is considered that Jamaica has 
island having no power to admit any one tolexported over three millions of pounds of this 
practise the law in any of its departments.|spice in a single year. bei 
This is a circumstance, by the way, which has| It is che policy of the present administration, 


| 


! 


\given to Jamaicaa bar of rare culture and|bothin Downingstreet and Spanishtown, to pro- 


talent. | mote intercourse in every possible way between 


Itso happened that the Surry Assize was/the different races in Jamaica, and throughout 
sitting in Kingston when I arrived, Sir Joshua|the British West India Islands ; and to this end 
Rowe presiding. I availed myself of the|the colored people are familiarized as rapidly 
courtesy of a professional friend, and accompa-|as possible with the political duties of the citi- 
nied him one day tothe court, while in session.|zen—as John Bull understands them. They 
Though the room contained a crowd of|have certainly a fair share of the public patron- 
people, there did not appear to be twenty white|age; indeed, they are esteemed the favorites 
persons among them, the court and bar inclu.|ol the government; there are one or two black 
sive. Two colored lawyers were sitting at the|regiments here constantly under pay; they 
barrister’s table, and the jury-box was occu-|furnish nine tenths of the officers of the peni- 





A correspondent of the New York Evenin pied by twelve men, all but three of whom|tentiary, and, as I have before said, almost the 
Post, in a series of letters from Jamaica, h S| were colored, and all but two, were negroes,|entire police force of the island, and ultimately, 
’ ica, nas! 


furnished much interesting information, a por-| 


tionof which we have marked for insertion 
in our columns. 


LETTERS FROM JAMAICA. 


Kingston, Feb. 1st, 1850. 

It will oe sixteen years next August since 
slavery was abolished on this island, and the 
apprenticeship system, which took its place, 
was abolished four years later. Since that pe- 
riod, the laws have recognized no distinction 
of color among the inhabitants. The black 
people have enjoyed the same political privi- 
leges as the whites, and with them have shared 


the honors and the patronage of the mother| 


and the local governments. 


The effects of this policy upon the people of | Kingston Journal. 
color may be partially anticipated ; but one ac- 
customed to the proscribed condition of the free | 


blacks in the United States, will constantly be 
startled at the diminished importance attached 
here to the matter of complexion. 


white and colored people, and their families as- 
sociate together within the ranks to which by 
wealth and culture they respectively belong, 
and public opinion does not recognize any so- 


‘were Jews. T'wo witnesses were examined|I have reason to believe, it is the expectation 


\before I left the room, both of whom were col-\of the home government that these islands, 
‘ored and both police officers. All the officers|without changing their colonial relations, will 
of the court, except the clerk, were colored. I/be substantially abandoned by the white popu- 
was assured that seven tenths of the whole po-|lation, and their local interests left to the ex- 
lice force of the island, amounting to about|clusive management of the people of color. 
eight hundred men, are colored. Judging | But more than this anon. 

from the proportion that fell under my obser-| While the entente cordiale between the 
vation, this estimate cannot be far from correct.|whites and the colored people is apparently 
But what will the southern readers of the Even-|strengthening daily, a very different state of 
ing Post say, when I add, that in the legislative|feeling exists between the negroes or Africans, 
jassembly of Jamaica, composed of fifty-six orjand the browns. The latter shun all connec- 
| fifty-seven British subjects, some ten or a dozen |tion by marriage with the former, and can ex- 
‘are colored men? Nay more, the public prin-|perience no more unpardonable insult than to 
\ters of the legislature, Messrs. Jordon & Os-|be classified with them in any way. They 
born, are both colored men, and are likewise|generally prefer that their daughters should 
jeditors of the leading government paper, the |live with a white person on any terms, than be 
married toa negro. It is their ambition that 
It was my privilege the other day to make|their offspring should be light-complexioned, 
the acquaintance of one of the most highly cul-|and there are few sacrifices they will not make 
\tivated men I ever met, upon whose complex-|to accomplish that result, whether married or 
jion the accidents of birth had left atinge which;not. Color, with them, in a measure, marks 











Intermar-|betrayed the African bar on his escutcheon.|rank, and they have the same fear of being 
riages are constantly occurring between the| 


He is a man, about forty-five years of age, I/confounded with what they deem an inferior 
judged, and was educated in one of the English|caste, that is so often exhibited by vulgar peo- 
universities, where he enjoyed every advan-|ple, who have no ascertained or fixed social 
tage which wealth could procure for his im-| position. 


provement. His appearance and address both| It was in consequence of this state of feeling, 
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which I have described, that Soulouque, the) business at this place, we started from Sacra-|character in the place, and with whom L agreed 
Emperor of Hayti, who is utterly black, recent- mento, on the Ist of 12th mo. I had 600 pounds, |to enter into partnership, that is, so far as 
ly commenced his terrible system of persecu-|for the transportation of which I was to pay| housekeeping was concerned, but nothing else, 
tion against the browns. Upon the pretence! $300, the distance about 45 miles; this [ trudged janother man, a friend of his, also joined us and 
that they were conspiring against his govern-|on foot, carrying a small tin trunk (contaiaing| we soon set to work to prepare for the winter, 
ment, or contemplated other capital offences,|all my “valuables,” and weighing 15 pounds)/by building a log cabin. ‘The first week we 
he issued warrants for the arrest of all the|in my hand all the way; this may seem like|had only three clear days; the next but two, 
prominent brown men within his empire.|a fatiguing journey, and so it was; yet what) however, the trees were cut down, clapboards 
They were obliged to abscond, precipitately,| will not a man do fora little “ Gold ;”’ a walk|for the roof split, the hut erected, chinked and 
to save their lives. Many of them took refuge|of a hundred miles in this couniry is thought| plastered, and one clear day more will com- 
in Jamaica. nothing of, while 12 or 15 miles at home|plete it; we shall have a comfortable log 

[ visited one who cultivates a small planta-| would be looked upon as quite a feat. cabin; as tothe furniture, we have a sheet- 
tion of about twenty acres, near Kingston.| Soon after crossing the American river, we|iron stove, which is very essential to our com- 
Nothing about him but his complexion and his|came to that part of the road which is so diffi-|fort, and a bedstead, which I made, (no thanks 
hair indicated African blood. He hada fine,/calt to pass, on account of the mire; it hadjto my good friend B,) with plenty of bed- 
intelligent countenance, and good address.|rained, on an average, every other day, for a) clothes, to keep us warm. ‘There are abun- 
His grounds were under admirable culture,|month ; of course the ground was pretty well|dance of deer running about on the mountains, 
and displayed skill, industry and thrift. His|soaked. We soon saw plenty of teams, that/and our intention is to live well until spring. 
tobacco beds were his pride, but around them) had mired down, and seemed destined to re-|/A drawing of our cabin I will reserve for a fu- 
the rarest tropical fruits and vegetables to be|main there for some time to come, we however ture letter. We while away our evening hours, 
found upon the island were growing in luxuri-|got along tolerably well; our mules frequently |by recounting our adventures; my partner 
ant perfection. He had been stripped of most| became almost fast, and on one or two occa-|came across the plains, and relates many thril- 
of his property by the emperor, but he was/sions we had to take off their packs before we|ling scenes, in which he has participated ; this, 
living here in apparent comfort and respecta-|could get them out; about dark we arrived at a| with the flute, makes our leisure time pass very 
bility. Upon the walls of the room in which|log cabin where we stopped for the night; pleasantly away. When the weather is clear, 
my companion and myself were shown, were|being very much fatigued, [ was glad to avail|it is as mild as May at home. * * * * It may 





suspended two portraits, one of his wife and| myself of whatever sleeping accommodations| 
the other of his daughter, who, he informed|the place afforded; accordingly, after supper,| 
me, is now in Paris, at school. If the likeness|{ mounted a waggon filled with sacks of barley| 
be correct, the original must be exceedingly|and flour, and there slept as sound as if repos-| 
beautiful. The paintings were both of superior|ing on a bed of down. Next morning, we had| 
merit as works of art. much difficulty in catching our mules; after} 


afford amusement to some of my friends to 
know how we fare in the way of eating; each 
takes his turn in cooking; for breakfast we 
have coffee and slap-jack, with fried pork or 
venison ; dinner and supper are all one, for 
this meal we have ten slap-jacks, pork and 


His wife had not been permitted by the em- 
peror to join him, nor did he enjoy very fre- 
quent opportunities of hearing from her. He} 
alluded to his domestic sorrows with great feel-| 
ing, but, with a Frenchman’s hopefulness, he| 
looked for a time when justice should be done} 
to him, and to the tyrant through whom he 
suffered. 


To be continued. | 





oe 
LETTERS FROM CALIFORNIA. 
Continued, 


Auburn, U. California, 12mo. 23d 1849. 


Since writing my last letter, time has passed 
so rapidly away, that I was astonished to find| 
(on referring to my notes this morning,) that! 
nearly a month had elapsed since I wrote by L.,' 
yet this may, perchance reach thee before he 
arrives. 

I felt very lonely after L.’s departure 








breakfast, we packed up for starting, and each 





beans, or venison and split peas; this last dish 


paid $3 for his meals and 50 cents for sleep-|is very fine; sometimes we use rice instead of 
ing in the waggon; after a fatiguing travel of|peas; these are the only varieties we can boast 
15 miles, in which our mules mired several|of; for dessert, we have stewed apples or cher- 
times, we arrived about dark at another log|ries, these are our only luxuries. | have a fine 
cabin; after unloading our mules, we took|appetite, and enjoy my simple fare as well, or 
them three-quarters of a mile in a northerly di-| better than [ used to do the dainties of which 
rection toa ravine, to pasture, and there turned|{ was in the daily habit of partaking. Lam 
them loose; in about an hour after returning to| heavier thand ever was, and never had better 
the cabin, two of the mules returned also, and|health than Tnow enjoy. My partner and I 
took the back track. jlive very happily together; there is but one 
Next morning was cloudy and cold; after;thing about him that annoys me, and that is his 
breakfast we started in pursuit of the stray|moustache; he shaves his under lip and leaves 
mules, and found them about four miles distant,|that on his upper one to be first in his spoon 
in an opposite direction from where we put|of soup or cup of coffee ; 
them ; it was not until one o’clock that we got} Yankee enterprise has already established 
all together and packed ; our bill was the same|an express between this place and San Fran- 
as charged the night before, except that we|cisco. The charge for carrying a letter is fifty 
slept on the ground of the hut. I find my India|cents besides the postage; on returning, the 
rubber bed invaluable; no man should travel|charge is $1.50 for one letter, and fifty cents 


from Sacramento. We had been constant com-|in this part of the country without one ; though|for every additional one. This makes our let- 


panions for ten months,—sharing each others’ 
hardships and privations, and in the hour of 


‘often obliged to sleep on the ground, I have al-|ters very expensive, yet there is no money I 
ways been effectually preserved from damp-|pay more willingly than this. My opportuni- 





sickness, administering to the fainting, fever-|ness by it. We had another fatiguing day’s ties for sending letters will be very limited 
ish body the few simple and often very unpal-|travel, arriving at a Mormon tavern an hour or until spring, as the roads will soon be impassa- 
atable comforts which our situation afforded,|so after dark, having travelled only 11 niles, | ble for the mud. In many places the ground 
while social converse of past pleasures and fu-| being only three miles off our piace of destina- shakes under one’s feet. [ am often led to ex- 
ture prospects, with bright pictures of homejtion; here we slept in a waggon, paying the| claim ‘“‘ what a country! P 

and loved ones, fancy sketches which memory|same as before, and $2 apiece for our two! 5. R. 
ever, on such occasions, delighted to dwell|meals. Next morning was fine and clear; got 


upon, tended in no small degree, to cheer the|started about 9 o’clock and arrived at Auburn 
heart and nerve the body to bear up, underjin an hour and a half. 

every adverse circumstance. It is not to be ex-| I have been very minute in describing our 
pected, that I could calmly part with one whojtravel, as it will give you an idea of the diffi- 
by so many ties was endeared to me; not a\culties all encounter, who travel through this| 


| SELECTIONS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


| An editor thus complains of the difficulties 


iconnected with his office. 


Most persons think the selection of suitable 


word was spoken, but the swelling heart, the| section of country at this season. We were} matter for a newspaper the easiest part of the 
moistened eye, the warm pressure of the hand,|extremely fortunate in having dry weather all|business. How great an error! it is by all 
were more eloquent than words, and a\the way. |means the most difficult. To look over and 
blessing died upon our lips, for want of utter-| On arriving at Auburn, [ found things some-|over hundreds of exchange papers every week 
ance. | what different from what they had been repre-|from which to select enough for one, especial- 

I did not feel that my limited success in our\sented to me, so I declined having any thing to|ly when the question is, not what shall, but 
golden enterprise justified me in returning!do with the business in which I had expected what shall not be selected, is indeed «no easy 
home with him, so made other arrangements|to engage. Alter settling our affairs with my|task.” If every person who reads a newspaper, 
of which I have written in my former letter. |intended partner to satisfaction, I started out|could have edited it, we should hear less com- 

Having engaged a man with three mules to| among the inhabitants of the place, to see what! plaints. Not unfrequently it is the case that an 
pack the remainder of my stock of provisions, | there was for me to engage in. I soon fell in|editor looks over all his exchanges for some- 
with which I had intended commencing | with a man from Ohio, who bore an excellent|thing interesting, and can absolutely find 








his paper must have something in it, and he 
does the best he can. To an editor who has 
the least care about what he selects, the wri- 


A paper when completed should be one that) 
the editor would be willing to read to his wife,| 
his mother, his sister, or his daughter; and if, 
he do that, if he get such a paper, he will find 
his labor a most difficult one. Every subscri-| 
ber thinks the paper is printed for his especial | 
benefit, and if there is nothing in it that suits| 
him it must be stopped, it is good for nothing. 
Some people look over the deaths and marri- 
ages, and actually complain of the editor, if 
but few people in the vicinity have been so un-| 
fortunate as to die, or so fortunate as to get) 
married the previous week. An editor should 
have such things in his paper whether they oc- 
curornot. Just as many subscribers as an 
editor may have, just so many different tastes 
he has to consult. One wants stories and| 
‘poetry; another abhors all this. The politi-| 
cian wants nothing but politics. One must! 
have something sound. One likes anecdotes, | 
fun and frolic, and a next door neighbor won- 
ders that a man of sense will put such stuff in 
his paper. Something spicy comes out, and 
the editor is a blackguard. Next comes some-| 
thing argumentative, and the editor is a dull| 
fool. And so between them all you see the 
poor fellow gets roughly handled. And yet, to 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, these things never} 
occur. They never reflect that what does not 
please them, may please the next man, but 
they insist that if the paper does not suit them, 
it is good for nothing. 


ae 


| 





THE GREAT AXE FACTORY OF THE WORLD. 
Collinsville, Ct.. Dec. 17, 1849. 


The stranger, visiting, will be doubly paid in| 
seeing the progress of axe-making in all its de- 
partments. The whole population is composed 
of those immediately interested in the making of 
axes, and this is the only thing that is manufac- 
tured here. A few years since a stream rolled 
through this valley, silently forming some beau- 
tiful cascades and waterfalls over the rough and 
rugged beds of the river. The eye of Mr. Col- 
lins rested here and contemplated a manufactur- 
ing town. The next thought was, what to make. 
Axes were decided upon, and the dam built, and| 
a few factories put up; it has continued to in- 
erease in size, until this is one of the most flour- 
ishing of the New England villages. Here you| 
can see the comfort that regular employment 
gives to the mechanic and his family. While the! 
cold wind blows over the hills, the forge fires| 
mount up, with their cheerful blaze, and warm) 
the heart, while the hard right hand smites the) 
unwilling metal and shapes it into an axe. Regu-| 
lar pay carries comfort into every white cottage ;| 
though the north wind may howl around the cor-| 
ners, there is real domestic comfort in each of 
those tenements. | 

Perhaps it might interest your readers to know | 


\ 


| 





how axes are made. The process has been 
greatly simplified within the last two years. The 
iron is rolled out into bars the proper thickness| 
of an axe, and 6, 8, and 10 feet long; it is heated | 
and cut off by a large pair of shears propelled, 
by water power; another workman picks up the) 
piece, and places it between a die and punch, | 
and the punch comes down and forces the hole 
for the handle by punching outa piece. An 
iron mandril is then inserted into the hole, and} 
it is immediately put under another press, which | 


} 
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nothing. Every paper is drier than a contri-|forms one side of the axe; it then goes into|wealth and its citizen, i 
bution box; and yet something must be had— another die, and forms the other side, and then is} nature. 


\finished axes daily. 


placed in an upright position, and a chisel comes’ 
down, and splits the “ bit” of the axe, ready for| 
the steel; it is then thrown aside. All this is} 
modus operandi. The blade of the axe is then| 
put in and welded, and passed along to the for- | 
ger, tempered and cast on the ground to cool.| 
As soon as cool, it is taken up and planed down! 
to an edge by a planing machine, and finished up 
with emery wheels—painted, labeled, stamped | 
and ready for market. The active hands engaged | 
on axes are about 350, and they turn out 1,500) 
The other kind of axes are. 
not enumerated in this, but the amount of man- 
ufactured work is about $1,300 per day, or| 
$279,000 in a year. This is no small enterprise | 
for one mind.—Cincinnati Commercial. 
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EDUCATION. 
[ Concluded. } 

There is a view to be taken of the position 
in which the children of Friends educated at| 
the public schools may hereafter be found, | 
which is worthy of consideration. Next, per- 
haps, to the filial sentiment, is that often felt 
and sometimes ascribed, to the foster parentage 
of the teacher. Hence the term Alma Mater, | 
or Holy Mother, as usually applied by students| 
to the seminaries where they have completed | 
their education. The deep affection and | 
reverence which originated and continues this 








‘term tothe graduate, is evidence of no com- 
|mon bond of connection between the teacher 


and the taught. 
Can we suppose then, that an individual! 


INTELLIGE 


NCER. 





ts pupil and its child by 
That strong tie of attachment to 
country called loyalty in Europe, and patriot- 


ism here, would, in the breast of such a youth, 
ting that he does is the easiest part of his labor.|done in less time than it takes us to write the| have every incentive to strengthen and confirm 


it. He would regard with almost filial gratitude 
the commonwealth to which he thus owed his 
education as well as his birth place. 

We therefore believe that, in such hands, 
our important testimony against war would 
be in great danger of falling to the ground. 
When we recur to the history of our society at 
the period of the American Revolution, when 
we behold in Philadelphia the monuments 
daily before us, of the large defection on this 
very account of ourown members, we may 
well imagine that ina similar contingency, 


|the pupils of State institutions would be found 


imperfect and crippled standard bearers of 
the gospel of peace. 

The report introduced below, has not origin- 
ated in any distrust of the merits of the school 
to which it refers. On the contrary, as a liter- 
ary establishment, it is conceded by all, that 
there are few superior in character to this. Its 
very excellence on this point has rendered it 
difficult to retain that control which would 
make it more select than if its present populari- 
ty were less. A large portion being other than 
the children of members, and the committee 
possessing no funds, it necessarily follows that 
the discipline and management must be regu- 
lated in some measure by the circumstances 
which surround it. 

We think, however, that the difficulties of 
the committee would be mainly removed, if 
Friends within our city duly estimated the 


who has been accustomed from his childhood dangers to which their children are exposed in 
to look upon the State as the source whence /|the public schools. They will then prefer both 
his intellectual sustenance has been drawn,|in an individual and Monthly Meeting capaci- 
will regard i¢ with less veneration? And will ty, to pay for the proper tuition of their off- 
the young man, just ushered into active life,|spring, and as they will have priority over all 
richly and gratuitously endowed with all that/others,the number of such in attendance at the 
science can impart, feel at liberty to plead Central School will soon increase. By becom- 
scruples of conscience when called to defend|ing in this manner somewhet of a select in- 
his Alma Mater on the field of battle? To say |stitution, the associations there formed would, 
nothing of the effect of education under # con-|doubtless, be productive of more consistency 
stitution, which declares that “the freemen of|in language, behaviour, and apparel. At all 
this commonwealth shall be armed and disci-|events these associations would be less likely 
plined for its defence,” would not such a plea'to introduce the youth of our society into con- 
be exceedingly ungracious in his mouth, if|nections, from which spring mixed marriages, 
not inconsistent with the plainest obligations|and a love for the vain amusements of the 
of duty and gratitude? It will be answered,!world. They have need of all the aid which 


perhaps, that the people are the state; that 
they are the parties who confer the benefit,| 


can be afforded them in the outset of their pil- 
grimage through a transitory life, to guard their 


isuch is the case in all schools of instruction,| 


inexperienced steps from the allurements of 
pleasure and the snares of wickedness. On 
them must soon rest those testimonies and 
which are no more than servants, employed | principles which are now, in discouragement 
and paid for their services. Considerations of and suffering, borne by us; and if the ground 
this kind would obliterate nearly all those finer| work of usefulness be not laid in a carefully 
feelings which cannot easily be too much/guarded education, assuredly this generation 
fostered. Nor will human nature consent to| will be held responsible. When the question 
look thus coldly upon the relations established |shall be asked, * where are those tender lambs 
in so peculiar a manner, between the common-|I committed to your care?” there will indeed be 


and that, at last, it is resolved into the parents, | 
the guardians, or the friends of the pupil. But 
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confusion and remorse, if through our neglect! one family, and should be particularly so in| merciless and deadly enemy. The smaller 
or covetousness they shall have strayed from |the education of its youth. There should be|species are called sea-calves, and the larger, 
the fold. no distinction in this between the rich and the|ursine or sea-horse. They are ofren mistaken 
poor, and all should have the opportunity of ajfor the fabulous creature—the mermaid.— 
}guarded education in Schools under the care! Lancaster Lit. Gaz. 
of Friends. As we consider it a religious duty, ——— 
lin addition to the payment of the public 

The joint Committee of the three Monthly|burthens for that purpose, to support our own 
Meetings appointed to have charge of Friends’ |indigent members, so, it should be obligatory; It is well known to modern engineers, that 
Central School, Report that upon us to educate our own children within the | there is a virtue in a bushel of coals, properly 

This institution has improved in the atten-| family pale. consumed, to raise seventy millions of pounds 
dance of both departments, that of the girls| If the Monthly Meetings of this city could |@ foot high. This is actually the average effect 
having somewhat increased, and that of the|set this example to the rest of society, by of an engine at this woment working at Huel 
boys considerably so. The average number of|taking the Central School immediately under) Mowan, in Cornwall. Let us pause a moment, 
the former during the last school year has their charge, and converting it into a free insti- and consider what this is equivalent to in 
been about 89 scholars, and that of the lat-|tution for the children of their members, the | Matters of practice. The ascent of Mont Blanc, 
ter about 58, The present number in the| burden on the score of expense would be trans-\from the valley of Chamouni, is and with 
Boys’ Department is 68, and in the Girls 92. |ferred from the parents who now pay, to the Justice, as the most toilsome feat that a strong 

As under the present arrangement, the|Meetings themselves, the whole direction of/™an can execute in two days.—The combus- 
school is made to support itself, (the proceeds|the schools would be absolutely under their|tion of two pounds of coal would place him on 
of tuition, after deducting a small per centage|control, and all excuses for the education of the summit. The Menai Bridge, one of the 
for the necessary repairs of the property, &c.|children without the pale of Society on ac-| most stupendous works of art that has been 
being divided between the teachers, ) itis worthy /count of the want of means, would be taken raised by man in modern ages, consists of a 
of inquiry, why with an edifice and apparatus|away. The disciplme and the character of the; mass of iron, not less than four millions of 
furnished free of cost, it should yet be unable|institution would then be in accordance with pounds in weight, suspended at a medium 
to fulfil the object of its foundation; namely,|the original object of its establishment, and it/height of 170 feet above the sea. ‘The com- 
to supply the wants of Society, so that all thejis believed such an example would be followed| bustion of seven bushels of coal would suffice 
children of Friends shail be educated by|in other parts of the Yearly Meeting. Dona-|to Taise it to the place where it hangs. The 
teachers under the supervision of Monthly|tions and legacies from concerned individuals,| pytamid of Egypt is composed of granite. It 
Meetings. An inquiry of this kind ought to| would doubtless come in aid of so desirable als 700 feet in the side of its base, and 500 feet 
interest all who love the testimonies we are|foundation, and the tide which seems now to}! perpendicular height, and stands on 11 acres 
called on to bear, and who rightly appreciate |threaten such injurious consequences to the/Of ground. Its weight is therefore 12,760 
the vast importance of a guarded education to|principles and habits of our children, be\ millions of pounds, at a medium height of 125 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 
POWER OF A BUSHEL OF COALS. 





the next and succeeding generations. measurably rolled back. feet, consequently it would be raised by the 

It will be remembered that the Monthly} Signed by direction and on behalf of the| effort of about 630 chaldrons of coal—a quanti- 
Meetings assumed the supervision of this in-]Committee. ity consumed in some foundries in a week. The 
stitution, on the express condition that no pe- M. Fisuer Lonestretu, Clerk. |aanual consumption of coal in London is esti- 
cuniary liability should be incurred on their] Philadelphia, 12 mo. 12, 1849, mated at 1,500,000 chaldrons. The effort of 
part. The property was vested in their Trus- this quantity would suffice to raise a cubical 
tees by the donors, and its organization effected bloch of marble, 2,200 ft. in the side, through 


upon this basis. From the begiuning, the; We would call the attention of Friends to|a space equal to its own weight or to pile one 

joint committee have found their aims greatly |the claims of an institution for the edacation of S¥Ch mountain upon another, The Monte 
interfered with by this arrangement, and their | Nuovo, near Pozzuoli, (which was ,erupted jin 

- : colored youth, located in Indiana, and under). .. *: _ 

means of rendering the school what it ought to! ja single night by volcanic fire,) might have 
be, very much crippled. As the teachers are |the care of a Board of Trustees, elected by| been raised by such an effort, from a depth of 
principally interested in the income of the schoo] |corporators, many of whom are members of| 40,000 feet, or about eight miles.— Working 
the control of the committee must necessarily be|some one of the several denominations of| Man's Friend. 

saris See oe of the - re-| Friends in that State. | 

rd of their exertions. proper respect for! , . WHAT WILL EDUCATE ? 

theirclaims to remuneration has made it a some-| The school 7 condacted on the manual labor, 2 : 

what delicate task, to place restrictions upon ,P!an, and is said to have been thus far highly; In the laudable desire of their hearts, two pa- 
the admission of scholars and frame regula-|successful. Wm. Beard, a Friend from Indi-|rents are heard to say—*“ Oh! what will, what 
. . . . { | < ; 

tions 7 ae discipline of those who are not so ana, and one of the Trustees, who is now in|“ a ae these = ro el 

i : : , Pomel eply, look to yourselves and your circum- 
mmediately under the care of Friends. Were attendance at the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox! ae ees s a eat 
we enabled to fill it up with ourown members, | 5 . ‘stances. Maxims and documents are good in 
and those in profession with us, the present) 











————— 


riends, is desirous of raising funds to extend) jhemselves, and especially good for the regula- 
system would, perhaps, be sufficiently effective, |the operations of the school—and at the request| tion of your conduct, and your behaviour to- 
to carry out the design of the founders. Butjof the former we have inserted this notice, that| Wards them. But with regard to your children, 
as a large proportion consists of others than! any of our Friends who may be called upon by|¥°" have yet often to remark, that many max- 
the children of members, there is a constant, - Liew af the obice ¥ [ims are good, precisely till they are tried or 
check to the desire we all feel, that this insti-|/"™% Wil! know something of the object before-| .5h1ied, and no longer. In the hands of many 
tution should be altogether conducted in ac-| hand. The education of colored youth has| parents, they will teach the children to ialk, but 
cordance with the primary object in starting it.|ever been a prominent concern among Friends,| very often, little more. 
Another cause of concern may be assigned and if adopted on principles which they can| Ido not mean to assert that sentiments in- 


in the disposition which sti!l exists with many | approve will meet their encouragement \culcated have noinfluence ; far from it.—They 
, 4 . 


to send their children to the public schools, thave much, though not the most; but still, 
where every child in the Commonwealth may| ° —»— jafter all, it is the sentiments you let drop occa- 
be educated at its expense, and for the support| sionally, it is the conversation they overhear, 
os which every taxable inhabitant where the| SBALS. |when playing in the corner of the room, which 


system is introduced, is compelled to con-| There are, ‘tis said nineteen species of these|has more effect than many things which are 
tribute. The State in this respect is made one|half human inhabitants of the sea.—They are|addressed to them directly in the tone of ex- 
vast family and the government undertakes even more like men than the monkeys. They|hortation. Besides, as to maxims, ever 
the education of all its children. But we live in social communion, and exhibit wonder-| remember that between those which you bring 
thinkit will be readily admitted by all; that the ful sagacity and mutual affection. The females! forward for their use, and those by which you 
system of public instruction is not calculated are especially interesting in their dutiestotheir|direct your conduct, children have almost an 
to advance the religious interests of our chil-|young; and among some species, but one intuitive discernment; and it is by the latter 
dren, or imbue their minds with a love for our male and one female cohabit, while in other|they will be mainly governed, both during 
Christian testimonies and principles. polygamy is practised with regu-ar family childhood and their future existence. 

The religious society of Friends is essentially | government.—For the sake of oil, man is their’ The question however, returns; what wiil 
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educate those children? Your example will|ncral march of improvement, have called for the! &e., is very extraordinary, covering many acres 


educate them,—your conversation with yourjerection of a permanent bridge; and, with en- 
friends,—the business they see you transact, |lightened policy, the Emperor of Russia ordered 
the likings and dislikings: you express, these|such a bridge to be constructed. 
will educate them. . Thessociety you live in| The Suspension-Bridge at Kieff has four prin- 
will educate them,—and whatever be your cipal openings, each of 440 feet, and two side 
rank or situation in life, your house, your table,| openings of 225 feet each, and also a passage of 
and your daily behaviour will educate them./50 feet on the right shore, spanned by a swivel 
To withdraw them from the unceasing and po-| bridge, opening for the passage of the steamboats 
tent influence of these things is impossible ;/and other river craft. There are, therefore, five 
unless you withdraw yourself from them suspension piers in the river—one mooring abut- 
also. ment on the left bank, another mooring abutment 
Some parents talk of beginning the educa-|on the Kieff side of the stream (which, on account 
tion of theirchildren? ‘The moment they were jof the passage for boats beyond it, is actually an 
capable of forming an idea, their education was island of masonry in the river), and an abutment 
begun,—the education of circumstances,—in-|for the swivel bridge on the right bank. Each of 
sensible education, which, like insensible per-| these has required a coffer-dam of unusual size, 
spiration, is of more powerful effect, and of far| particularly the two last mentioned. 
more consequence to the habit, than that which} The architecture of the river piers is rather 
isdirect and apparent. ‘This education goes|novel, and of a striking character, harmonising 
on at every instant of time; it goes on like|with that used in the extensive range of first-class 
time ; you can neither stop it nor turn its course. | fortresses which crown the heights of Kieff. The 
Whatever these have a tendency to make/ways through the piers have a clear breadth of 
your children, that, in a great degree, they|28 feet, and a height of 35 feet to the soffit of 
will be.— Wright's paper. the semicircular arches. The platform has nearly 
—_— 53 feet of extreme breadth, of which 35 feet is 
exclusively devoted to the carriage-way. The 
platform is suspended from four chains, all on the 
same horizontal plane, two on each side of the 
road; the footpaths project beyond the chains, 
and are carried by cantilevers round the piers 
externally ; so that the foot-passengers are com- 
pletely separated from the horsemen and carriages. 
The chains are composed of links 12 feet long, 


GREAT SUSPENSION-BRIDGE IN RUSSIA. 


Considerable interest has been excited in St. 
Petersburg by the exhibition of a remarkable) 
model of a Suspension-Bridge across the river} 
Dnieper, at Kieff, one of the principal cities of 
Russia. 

The Dnieper is one of the largest rivers in the} 
Russian Empire; rising in the vicinity of Smo-| 
lensko, and flowing in a southerly direction, it 
enters the Black Sea to the eastward of Odessa. | measured along their curves being about four 
In a broad geographical sense the Dnieper may| English miles. 
be considered as the ancient boundary between; For the swivel bridge, the iron employed there- 
Russia Proper, or Muscovy, and the great king-|in is almost exclusively malleable. The bridge is 
dom of Poland, which once extended westward) moved horizontally (on the same principle that 
nearly to the giant mountains of Bohemia, south-| locomotive engines are sent round on the large 
ward to the Carpathians, and northward to the|turn-tables at a railway station), and by the ef- 
Baltic. forts of four men only, acting on a very simple 

The principal city watered by the Dnieper in|apparatus. The construction of the platform of 
its long course to the sea is Kieff, celebrated in| the bridge presents several novel combinations of 
history as the first spot whereon Christianity was|wood and iron, and is of most remarkable stiff- 
planted among the barbarous hordes then leading) ness, to resist the violent action of the eddies of 
a nomadic life over the steppes of Russia. air in violent winds, which bave so often injured 

Kieff is most picturesquely situated on the right and even destroyed the ordinary platforms of sus- 
or southern shore of the Dnieper; it covers a great} pension-bridges in other places. 
extent of space, with numerous public buildings The total weight of iron used in the construc- 
crowning the many heights of the undulating! tion of the bridge is about 3300 tons, including 
ground on which the city is built. | the machinery used in the various stages of its 

The commercial part of the town, called the|construction. The whole was made in England, 
Podol, lies on a low plain at the western extrem-| several of the most celebrated iron-masters and 
ity ; the rest of Kieff is elevated from 200 to 300) manufacturers having been engaged thereon. It 


and each weighing about 4 ewt. Eight links form 
the breadth of each chain; the total length 





and even 400 feet above the level, over-looking/required fifteen vessels to convey the iron to| 


all the left or northern shores of the Dnieper,! Odessa, whence it was taken up to Kieff (a dis- 
which are low and flat marshes, extending for)t 
many leagues above and below Kieff, and from| gons, drawn by oxen, over the wild steppes, almost 
one to two leagues wide. In the spring the whole |without roads, or none that deserve the name. 

becomes a lake as the waters rise, and the only; The quantity of machinery of every kind em- 
approach from the north into Kieff 


is from the end of this causeway that the Suspen-| 
sion-bridge is thrown across the Dnieper to the 
foot of the acclivities on the right bank. The river, 


are in use. ‘Two of these are large stationary 
ones, each capable of working up %o a power of 
fifty horses; the rest are from four to eight horse- 





is along a| ployed in the construction of the Kieff bridge is| 
causeway raised above the level of the floods. It)enormous, and not less than nine steam-engines | 








which for several leagues above has spread 
through numerous lateral channels, here unites 
into one deep bed, and presents the narrowest 
passage. This passage is, however, still half an 
Snglish mile in breadth; the depth of water in a 
dry autumn being upwards of thirty feet in the 
stream-way, and something more than fifty feet 
after the melting of the snows in spring. Over 
this chasm, which once formed the barrier for 
Poland against the invasion of the Muscovite, the 
necessity of internal communication, and the ge- 


power, and can be moved about as required. These 
engines pump water, drive piles, grind mortar, 
hoist timber, iron, &c., draw loads, Xe. 

A temporary bridge, carrying a railway, has 
been thrown across the whole breadth of the Dnie- 
per. It is of great strength, and is connected by 


a self-acting inclined plane with the heights of 


Kieff, whence the great block of granite and 
masses of iron are sent down from the depots 
above to the works on the river. The provision of 


\of ground. 

A whole village of warehouses, offices, shops, 

sheds, dwelling-houses for the superintendents, and 
comfortable cottages for the numerous workmen, 
‘has been erected on the left bank of the river, on 
|ground expressly raised for the purpose above the 
flood level. A regular commissariat is attached 
to the establishment, and the whole organization 
of service is very complete. 
The bricks employed are very hard, and of a 
‘beautiful pale colour. Extensive quarries of 
granite were opened in a great many places, solely 
for these works; but the principal supply, and 
the finest and largest blocks, are found nearly 100 
miles from Kieff, and are brought thither on bul- 
lock carts through a rough country destitute of 
roads. 

Not the least remarkable part of the establish- 
ment is that for the manufacture of the hydraulic 
‘cement required for the foundations and masonry. 
It is, in fact,-an artificial “‘puzzolana,”’ made from 
ja peculiar clay found in the Kieff hills, and pre- 
\pared on the principles laid down by the celebrat- 
ed French engineer, Vicat, in his recent publication 
on puzzolanas. The buildings for this purpose 
are very extensive, being gigantic laboratories, 
where the operations are carried on day and night. 
Eight large roasting ovens, besides numerous 
grinding mills, are in constant action: the quan- 
tity manufactured is upwards of 300 bushels (or 
about 600 cubic feet) in every 24 hours. 

This very magnificent Bridge, will be the largest 





£,\in Europe, the length being fully half an English 


jmile, and covering an area of 140,000 square 
feet, being considerably more than three acres. 
The works were first commenced in April, 1848. 
|The ceremony of laying the first stone took place 
in September of the same year. Eight large coffer- 
\dams were completed by the early part of the year 
1849; two of these, having been destroyed by 
ithe spring floods, have since been entirely recon- 
jstructed. The foundations of the abutments, and 
\of two of the river piers, were safely got in before 
|the winter began; and all the foundations and 
coffer-dams have been secured by an extensive 
system of protecting works of mattrass-fascines, 
jlaid down, according to the modern practice in 
Holland, by Dutch contractors, brought purposely 
to Kieff by Mr. Vignoles. It is expected that the 
whole of the masonry will be completed by the 
end of the season 1850; and that in the course of 
the autumn of 1851 the Kieff Suspension-Bridge 
|will be finished and opened. 
| The cost of the Kieff Suspension-Bridge, exclu- 
sive of the approaches, will be upwards of 400,000 
guineas ; say about two millions and a half of 
silver rubies of Russia, and nearly eleven millions 





z so ap to jof francs; which, though large in amount, may 
ance of nearly 400 English miles) in small wag-|be considered a very low price for so large a work. 





Lon. Ill. News. 
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INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 


No where can be found a more poetic thought’ 


in more captivating simplicity of expression’ 


than in the answer of Tecumseh to Gen. Har” 
rison, in the conference at Vincennes. It con” 
‘tains a high moral rebuke and sarcasm’ 
jheightened in effect by an evident conscious- 
iness of loftiness above the reach of insult. At 
'the close of his address he noticed that no chair 
ihad been placed for him, a neglect which Gen. 
|Harrison ordered to be rectified, as soon as no- 
\ticed.—Suspecting, perhaps, that it was more 
‘an affront than a mistake, with an air of digni- 
ity elevated almost to haughtiness, he declined 


‘the seat proffered with these words, * Your 
granite, bricks, timber, cement, lime, field-stones, 


father requests you to take a chair,” and an- 
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swered, as i. calmly disposed himself on the| Allowing a few minutes for the subsidence we have well recovered from the sensations oc- 
ground, “My father!—the sun is my father, of the incredulity and bewilderment which |casioned by the scenery, we shail find ourselves 
and the earth is my mother; I will rest on her,such a proposal will create, even in minds fa-\on the coast of the Persian Gulf, about 2,800 





bosom.” 





ll! 
THE WEALTH OF EARTH. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


‘ If riches increase, set not your heaat upon them.’ 


A maxim for the strong proud man, 
Who treads ancestral ground, 
And knoweth he is lord of all 
For many miles around; 
For him who watches from afar, 
His ships come o’er the sea, 
Or hears the jar of iron wheels 
Roll on unceasingly. 


Aye, and for more than these, perchance, 
For some who from their youth 

Were guided by the golden rule, 
In acts of love and truth. 

So subtle is the magic might 
Of Mammon’s kingly sway, 

We all must heed the warning voice 
That bids us « wateh and pray.’ 


A thirst for knowledge fills the heart, 
Where many a stately hall 
Gathers its student band to prayer 
At earliest matin call ; 
God grant those eager steps may pause 
Now at the fount of truth,— 
Whose waters can alone preserve 
The soul's unfading youth. 


Sweet maiden, with thy hand enclasped 
By him who soon will be 

Pledged at the altar by his troth 
To cherish only thee,— 

Riches of love thy snare may prove, 
Remember, in that hour, 

And as thou kneelest, pray for strength, 
To save thee from its power. 


And thou, young mother,—thou has oft 
Thy jewels numbered o’er ;— 
A fairy, fragile, blue-eyed child 
Is added to thy store, 
But while all earnest, tender care 
To them by thee is given, 
Let not thy yearning heart forget 
They are in trust for Heaven. 


Oh, not on earth, where moth and rust 
The fairest things corrode,— 

Pause not, oh, soul ! to heap the gifts 
That cheer life’s toilsome road. 

All love, all might, all knowledge here, 
Earnests of joys should be, 

That in thy Father’s mansions fair 
Are garnered up for thee. 

a 


A GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 


|miliarized with the expansibility of trunk lines,| miles from our starting port in the Channel. 
‘and the intrepidity of projectors, we may pro- |For the last 200 leagues the road will have 
‘ceed to make the scheme a little more compre-|lain through antediluvian cities, cyclopean re- 
|hensible. Difficulties, it is said, vanish when| mains, gigantic sculptures, mysterious excava- 
‘you close with them, and perhaps some ofjtions, bituminous lakes and mosaic wells; and 
ithose already rising in the reader’s mind may|we may reasonably pause before we wurn our 
\wear a less formidable aspect when contem-|theodolites upon tracts which the most enter- 
| templated from a nearer pointof view. In point) prising travellers have yet but imperfectly ex- 
‘of fact, the distance betwen England and India| plored, 

‘isof a very fabulous and artificial character. 
|It used to be called 10,000 to 12,000, or even 
'15,000 miles. The time consumed in travers- 
ling it has varied from nine months to three. 
\Sir Arthur Wellesley modestly stipulated for 
| four, as the limit of the period within which| 
there should be always a steady and constant 
jcommunication between Portsmouth and Cal-| 10 contre of Beloochistan, and debouch direct- 


[or At = Se time the cage | from iy upon the old capital of the Ameers of Scinde. 
ae we : Sear id aa Y. rs Our surveys, traffic, calculations, &c., are 
ae oe ays ane cre seems to | here mainly confined to certain statistics respect- 
‘abundance of room for still further shomening ing the capacities of loaded camels and the 


the transit. For, after all, when we look atl racks of periodical caravans; but the project 
the plain facts of the case, India is only some} 


Meee” hteniteadt aalten: diaanls hae-ah |before us prudently decides in favor of the lat- 

Uni a8 = _ maaan ahead a ar ‘4 *\ter-mentioned rpute; and the line accordingly, 
s ” | ‘ " . 2 

| United States, though we have come to consider! passing right through the ruins of Persepolis, 


the latter country as lying at our doors, while|-.41. the Belochee frontier at its middle point, 


we still — - eed “From ‘ - aa and then, turning a little southward, skirts the 
most parts of the earth. From spithead tO) whole length of the sea-coast under the hills, 


New York it is 2,820 miles; from Ostend to). 14 a length crosses the Indus a little below 


ga" pee ane ei aa only anes k j|Mecanee. “The distance traversed in these two 
F cain aa Sd ae pedi oR. ve aly 900|2*28°8 is about 550 miles in Persia, and as 
upon ese j iy yang Cary nearly as possible the same in Beloochistan. 
miles longer than the other; but if the “ Direct Perhaps, at this point, it may be advisable to 
“A . . ° . . ++ ’ ’ 
Calais and Mooltan ” ever comes into operation, mention, for general information, that Beloo- 
the longer will become actually the shorter of| chistan is a country bounded on the north by 
the two. Now, let us look at the several stages Afighanisten, on the. west and east, by oe 
Ss . 


of this very edifying journey. In the first] 1¢'gcinde, and on the south by the Arabian 
place instead of —s from Calais or Ostend,| .24 and tenanted by an undefinable race, living 
we may start from Vienna, for up to that point) under no describable government. If, after 
railway communication may be considered as this, we cannot snap our finger at the Yankees, 
‘already complete. From Vienna the line iS,] it will, as they express it, “be a pity.” 

or was, actually open to Pesth, but hereweare| _ ae 
stopped, and the next step therefore, is to carry| Yet the total estimated cost of this miraculous 
lit as directly as possible to Constantinople.|design is only £34,050,000—a sum which 
For this purpose it is projected to take a due|might indeed have appeared considerable to 
southward course from Pesth, through the val-| Adam Smith, but which is a mere trifle accord- 
ley between the Theiss and the Danube, cross-|"g tO present notions, and which, in fact, 
ing the latter rivera little below the junction |scarcely exceeds what has been actually spent 
of the Drave, and entering the European terri-|¥pon two domestic railways. The total annual 
tories of Turkey just by Belgrade. From this|interest on the capital is ander £2,000,000 and 
point to Constantinople intervenes a distance the portion which according to the terms of 
of about 500 miles, over which the line will|the project, would have to be defrayed by the 
run along the valley of the Danube, pretty)“ Government”’ of Beloochistan is only 
nearly to Nicopoiis, when it will make asouth-|£275,000. We should like, however, to hear 
ward bend to cut the Balkan, apparently by a|>!T Charles Napier’s opinion upon the amena- 
pass of its own, a little northwest of Eskisara. | bility of this interesting population to proper 
After this the course through Adrianople to|!"straction upon the points of international in- 
the Bosphorus is clear enough, and so we|tercourse, a free trade, Cabinet loans, and 
stand at length on the borders of Europe and funded debt; nor can we persuade ourselves 


We have now two routes open tous. We 
may either take the great Desert of Kirman, 
and the wilds of Western A ffghanistan, driving 
right through the Solyman range of mountains, 
and striking our Indian territories pretty high 
up in the Punjab; or we may skirt the south 
western coast of Persia, run exactly through 














The people of this country have been re-! Asia, with about one third of the whole journey |that the apparition of the projected causeway 
cently edified by an American project for) accomplished, and 2,400 miles still remaining | Would be unaccompanied with a certain degree 
connecting New York and the Isle of Wight|before us—a longish stage certainly, but not|% abruptness in some of the districts of Persia 
by a submarine electric telegraph. Perhaps| longer than will be in actual operation in the|and Asia Minor. “ Engineering difficulties, 
some of our readers experienced a little jeal-| United States before five years are out. |we are well aware, have now no place ina 
ousy at this signal display of enterprise and} Turkey in Asia is now to be traversed from | projectors vocabularly, nor is it fit they should 
daring on the part of our brethren in the States. |angle to angle—from Scutari to Basra—saying | have ; but there are other not unimportant 
If so, we can easily restore their equanimity,| nothing, for the present, about the Straits. considerations in the case of a scheme like this. 
for we assure them that no scheme ever yet| The line will pass over the memorable field of| However, we have at last fairly beaten the 
conceived, either at Washington or New Or-| Angora, the scene of Bajazet’s defeat, and will|Americans in comprehensive surveys and 
leans, makes any approximation in grandeur|then shoot with the straightness of an arrow |audacious speculation, and we have abundant 
or audacity to a well-considered and elaborate| between the Euphrates and the Tigris—the| reasons for believing that the scheme which 
prospectus lying before us. The object ofjancient regions of Mesopotamia. The ruins|We have here detailed has actually been con- 
this plan is, to be sure nothing more nor and relics of Nineveh will be brought close to sidered for years, has been digested with the 
less than a simple line of railway, but this line|hand. Babylon and Bagdad cannot fail of aid of all accessible information, and has been 


is to connect, by a direct and permanent way, being attractive stations, even for those who/|devised with no other end than that of promot- 
the two stations of Calais and Mooltan. ; 


stop short of Susa and Ecbatana; and, before ing great national good.—London Times. 


















FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


NOTICE.—Friends at a distance can have| usr FURL Ink Svges by iets decksen,| [OES Ee CASHMERE SHAWLS FOR 
J 7 = = at Gre treet Meeting, Third mont th, 1850, | RIENDS.—CHARLES ADAMS invites im- 
oseph Foulks Almanac, for 1850, mailed tO) and one at Solebury, Bucks County, Seventh month 8th,|mediate attention to a farge lot of Plain Casumene 
any part of the country ; cost of mailing, 3/1839. Also,two by Rachel W. Barker, one at Darby,'Suawxs, bought much below the importation cost, at 


. ‘ : . hand th *hi i if 0 i 
cents apiece ; price of single copies, 6 cents ;|°" e other at Philadelphia, Fifth month 20th, 1849,/ Auction. 


For sale by T. E. CHAPMAN, | The sizes range from 9-8 to 8-4, price 624 cents to 
by the dozen, 50 cents. 4 mo14-3t No. 1 8. Fifth street. | $4.00, usual price g1 00 to $6.00 all fresh and in good 


Marriage Certificates mailed in the same|_~... ~~ —__— |erder. Also, a fresh supply of White and Colored Bar- 
ge e | NRIENDS’ MARRIAGD CERTIFICATES.— We | °¢!0na and Genoese Shawls, all sizes. 
manner ; price $2. have just issued a new lot of Marriage Certifi|, A great variety of large size Plain style Shawls, suita- 


Subscribers to the Intelligencer ordering, |*a¢s for martiages according to the order of Friends. — |0I« Jr the season. 
h h h : ; | Care has been taken to select the best English parch-| Also, a few of Hunt’s full 9-4 drab Blanket Shawls, 
can have them charged in their accoants, by| ment, and they are printed from a finely engraved cop- without fringe, the enly lot in the market. A‘lso, a large 


addressing to the office of publication, No. 4,, | ber plate. Price $2.00. | lot " 6-4 rae aie for a ai as to ay cents, 
: : \ i . usual price 50 cents to $1.00, besides the usual variet 
A ’ W. D. P: i | ’ y 

north Fifth street. W.D.PARRISH & CO.| 114) mo. No. 4N. Fifth St, Philgdeiphia, 1 Dressed Book Handkerchiefs, Crape, Lisse, Gauze, 





— ‘FEATHERS ! — 10,000 pounds of| Sondateeie asonee Ane riage enemies 


Feathers, comprising all qualities, For sale, whole-| EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF *SAFES.| Friend? - & ‘i ; 

sale and retail, at the lowest cash prices, by HARTLEY |@ J. FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS hier eT ae 
& KNIGHT, 148 South Second street, 5 doors jabove| others ; a full assortment of various sizes now in store. | icin ones cabechthieeieninlaemiana cieateatnadatane 
Spruce. hs |The above CHEST'S are warranted equal to any other) pe GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
The Bedding Department of our business is in the se-| make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, | BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- 
cond story, where we now have, ready made, or will make} having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BUTH with-|ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West 
to order Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, and Cush-| out injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. |Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road 
ions of all kinds. We also keep constantly on hand, a! ALSO—In store and for sale: leading to Kennet Square. ‘The course of instruction 
good assortmeht of licking, Blankets, Marseilles Quilts; SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND embraces an English and mathmatical education. The 
Comfortables, Sacking Bottoms, &c. he first floor and) BOOKS, School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating 
basement have been appropriated to the sale of Carpet- TRUOKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. | the different branches of Science. The location of the 
ing, &c., among which are Brussels Carpetings, l'apes-} DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans. |School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour- 
try Carpetings, Imperial Three Ply. Ingrain Carpeting, PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good Stores, &c. hood remarkably salubrious, and has been much admired 
from 25 cents to $1 60. Stair Carpetings, from 10 cents) PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc |by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. 
to $1. Entry Carpetings, from 25 cegts to $1 25. Rag} tion, suitable*for warm or cold water. The summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th 
Carpetings, from 25 to 40 cents. Also, Oil Cloths and) REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT-|month next, continuing 22 weeks. Terms $70 per 
Mattings, at all prices. For sale by bal | TER, MILK, &c. in dining room, hall, or cellar. isession, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office 
, HARTLEY & KNIGHT, | WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad|address West Chester. Refereaces, Benjamin Price, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. | WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or| East Bradford, Samuel Caley, S. E. corner of Ninth 

_ 4th mo. 20th.—tf. other causes. OLIVER EVANS, and Wood. LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. 


QACOK HAMER, Jnr., (Successor to Jacob “Hamer! Sd mo-tf. 618. Second: door below Chesnut st. | 10th mo. 6.4m. 
: HYNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHUOL FOR 


& Son, Tailors,) will be thankful for the patro-| —- iii tg a a 
nage of his friends and the friends of the late firm at} FOURNAL OF MARGARET WOODS.—Extracts 5 
No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti-|@ Sane hes Slesiad er ha hake Whesaieah Wade wo, GIRLS.—This Institution is handsomely situated in 
cular attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he will) from the year 1771 to 1821. Third atidiod. Just “ss. Unionville, Chester County, Psnnsylvania, nine miles 
be able to give his customers satisfaction. lished and for sale by : |southwest of West Chester. ‘The course of instruction 
embraces all the usual branches of a liberal English 
=TNION VALE BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 347 Market Street, Philada. education, together with the French Language and 
Vale, Dntchess County, N. Y., about 12 miles east of/ DOLLAR LIBRARY, as it contains a very valuable |S¢cond-day a te nen sien vicanannenan 
Poughkeepsie. Rufus Potter, Jr., and Phebe W. Pot-|collection of works which are offered in this way at a tinue in session forty-four weeks, 























4th mo. 4-tf. HENRY LONGSTRETH. 
and Girls. Situated in Oswego Village, A H. L. would particularly invite attention to his TEN Drawing. The school will commence on the first 








ter, Principals. very low rate. Any one sending the amount. by mail,| ris. oe bandred dollars ef paodog — 

The Summer Term of this Institution will commence) will have the books forwarded immediately. payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the 
on the 6th of 5th month next, and continue twenty-two; 3d mo, 20-tf. , Poe seciien ‘peiilaninas, seantie dea bo toate of 
os charges for board, washing, and tuition will b alo sna sacar - |Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, and Thos. J. Hus- 

7 ‘ — : ENJAMIN H. LIGHTFOOT, HATTER, having | ands, Philadelphia, or the subscriber, at the school 

$46 per term. , improved in health, has resumed his business in P , pate ss . seen de 9 CR ag 

No extra charges except for books and stationary,| connection with James Nickerson, of the late firm of! CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 
which for the accommodation of the school, will be kept! Nickerson & Bishop, at No. 41 North Second street, REBECCA W. MOORE, Teachers, 
onhand. roe see ; _|where an assortment of Hats for Friends and others, ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, 

The location of this institution for healthiness, is) ~i1) pe kept, or made to order. : ‘A. SHAW, No. 13 Ay ry ais 


equalled by few, and eurpecned My none in the country, | The patronage of his friends and former customers is| \ » the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
A first ra:e ‘Female Teacher is engaged for the Sum-| respectfully solicited. China, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of 

Gia Term, who will have the particular charge of the; NV, B, Hats for boys kept on hand, or made to order.| patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
irls. 





For further particulars inquire of either of the Pro- J. 8. NIC KERSON, Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 

rietors, personally, or by letter directed to Oswe o} B. H. LIGHTFOOT. ja general assortment of other goods in her line, which 

Village, Dutchess Co.. N. Y. 8°! Sd mo. 20-ly. pa be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
ALFRED MOORE, cveneremeneare ~— ithe city. Sth mo. Sth. 


RUFUS POTTER, Jn. ¢ Proprietor pas GOUDS.—We invite attention to our stock 


: : NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
Union Vale, 3rd. mo. 19, 1850. of New Goods— [ 


WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 





fF ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL for| a we etiusemutnen : _— &c. &c., 0 be nad of 
Young Men and Boys. This Instituticn will] a ane SS ee CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer 
commence its Summer Session on the 6th of 5th mo.| “Bleck silks, book muslin and hdkfs, | 5th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. ne @ near Arch 


White goods, gloves, hosiery, &c. 


next. The course of instruction will be extensive and! E . : 3 Ea 
Silk frings, thibet shawls, seal skin shawls. \ 
| 


thorough. ‘Terms for boarding, washing, &c., for five 
months (or 20 weeks) $50. For references and further 
particulars, address the Principal, London Grove P. O.,| 








JHITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assotr 
ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on hand and for sale by 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Blankets, quilts and counterpanes. 











Chester County. BENJAMIN SWAYNE. Sheetings, table linens and table cloths. CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
3rd. mo. 25, 1850. canal nen 4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch 
ERMAN LANGUAGE. LORENTZ LERMONT| “U5DS Hckings, Sc ee ST oe 

Deehonen of the German Language, will be glad JOHNS & PAYNE, | APER HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 
: : N. E. corner 4th and Arch sts. | fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 


to make a few more engagements. ‘Terms $5 a quarter.| Sd mo 16-tf : 


He will be at his room in the Mercantile Library Build-; 
ing, 5th street below Chestnut, daily from 1 till 2. 

N, B. The subscriber is teacher of his native lan- 
guage at Friends’ Central School 3d mo--2t. 


(Seon, CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 


= STE __ \their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 
ATSTORE.—Kimber & Carpenter, Wholesale and | varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
Retail Hat and Cap Manufacturers, No. 19 North | ters of fine Satin Papers, both French and American ; 
Fourth Street, opposite Commerce, offer for sale Hats | also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
and Caps, made and trimmed in the best manner on the | Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
y ; FC) most reasonable terms. Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 
Steest, shove Cth, south side. At this establish- EMMOR KIMBER. J riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
ment may be procured Ice Creams, Sellies and water iti‘ g a . : ’ a. ent wholesale or'retail. 

ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of|®@¥!ng for more than twenty years patd particular atten- \ : a 

various descriptions, also a superior article of cream tion to the manufacture of Plain Hats, feels confident (Ff Houses neatly papered in the City or County by 


candy and confections in general. 











that his experience in this branch of business will enable | *perienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 


8 free from slave lab in tl .|him to give his customers entire satisfaction. WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
0 auhaeaaiie rs tao 3d mo 2 | Sd mo. No 4N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, 








ee 


